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gion (the remote northern Sierra Zapoteca) dur- 
ing the Spanish era. His purpose is to "empha- 
size the distinctiveness of colonial society in the 
Sierra from [that of the central] Valley [of Oaxa- 
ca] and other regions." He rightly observes that 
until recently, ethnohistorians have studied the 
Mesoamerican core societies while ignoring the 
periphery, of which the Sierra Zapoteca is an 
example. This leads him to advocate that "a 
balanced understanding of colonial Mexico can 
be achieved only through study of as many re- 
gional variants as possible — both core and pe- 
ripheral " a view that many historians and an- 
thropologists need to adopt. While the author 
emphasizes Amerindian communities, he also 
analyzes the sparse Spanish population in the 
region's only European settlement (Villa Alta, 
Mexico) and the "impact of Spanish trading 
practices on the internal social Organization of 
Indian communities." 

Following a brief introduction discussing the 
geography and pre-Hispanic society of the Sierra 
Zapoteca, the book examines such topics as the 
conquerors, population and settlement, the 
economy, Indian Community Organization, and 
religion. Thoughtful conclusions make up the 
final chapter. Two appendixes contain lists of 
alcaldes mayores (Spanish district officials) and 
subdelegados (local officials under intendants) 
and a glossary of Spanish terms. Endnotes, a 
bibliography, an index, nineteen tables, and 
three maps enhance the overall work, but un- 
fortunately page numbers are omitted from the 
list of maps. 

Chance's research is exhaustive, especially in 
unpublished primary sources. He relies heavily 
on documents from the Archivo del Juzgado 
and the parish archives in Villa Alta (the Cen- 
tro Regional de Oaxaca of the Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia) and others in Spain 
and Mexico. His broad use of secondary sources 
pertaining to both colonial Oaxaca and other 
parts of New Spain supports his original sources, 
enabling him to depict difFerences between the 
Sierra Zapoteca and nuclear Mexico. 

This is a work for the ethnohistory special- 
ist. It examines an isolated region of Spanish- 
Amerindian contact over a period of nearly three 
centuries. Because haciendas and mining were 
of little importance in the Sierra Zapoteca, the 
author concentrates upon an economy of 
Spanish -forced production by Amerindians of 



cochineal dyestufFs and cotton textiles, and up- 
on the impact of Spaniards, who usually did 
not acquire land, upon the corporate, landhold- 
ing Indian communities that remained largely 
intact. Yet, within the latter, Amerindian ad- 
justments and acculturation took place in reli- 
gion, the economy, and political Organization. 
Regional studies like this one and Lolita 
Gutierrez Brockington's The Leverage of Labor 
(1989) about haciendas in Tehuantepec are of 
great benefit to historians, anthropologists, and 
ethnologists. They contribute notably to our 
overall knowledge of the diversified societies in 
New Spain and broaden perspectives concern- 
ing Spain in America. 

Oakah L. Jones 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette 



Holy Fairs: Scottish Communions and Ameri- 
can Revivals in the Early Modern Period. By 
Leigh Eric Schmidt. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1989. xiv + 277 pp. $32.50.) 

This outstanding monograph studies the ritu- 
als of the "communion season" that loomed 
large in the religion of Scotland, Ulster, the 
midatlantic states, and the opening southern 
frontier for the two centuries or so after 1620. 
Through painstaking attention to the testimo- 
nies of ordinary people and wide-ranging read- 
ing in the works of contemporary ministers and 
modern theorists, Leigh Eric Schmidt is able 
to show how important these "occasions" were 
for evangelical Presbyterian culture, but also how 
their persistence for such a long time modifies 
stereotypical conclusions about the character of 
early modern Protestantism. The communions 
of this book were the elaborate, populär fes- 
tivals stretching over three or four days that Pres- 
byterians staged, usually out of doors, in late 
summer or early fall. Their ritualistic observance 
included preparatory penitence, fervent and (by 
modern capacities) interminable preaching, the 
division of the redeemed from the lost by the 
issuing of communion tokens and a deadly ear- 
nest verbal "fencing of the table," the temporary 
Suspension of social distinction as communi- 
cants gathered at long tables overlaid with fine 
white linen, the hearty eating and drinking of 
the communion itself (up to four ounces of wine 
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per person in some celebrations), a nearly inex- 
pressible Spiritual rapture for many participants, 
and — on several memorable occasions in both 
Scotland and America— the sparking of extraor- 
dinär y revivals. 

Schmidt's study is not without faults. Con- 
tentions with earlier historians occasionally are 
intrusive, arguments are sometimes needlessly 
repeated, and more connections might have 
been made with the parallel histories of theo- 
logical development and social-ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements in both Scotland and America. 
Blemishes noted, however, Schmidt is over- 
whelmingly successful in sustaining his major 
theses: The Scottish sacramental season was a 
very important tributary to the camp meeting 
and the more general tradition of American 
revivalism. It did represent the continuation in 
Protestant form of earlier Catholic ritual. It did 
decline from about 1800 because of criticism 
from important individuals (such as Robert 
Burns in his satiric "Holy Fair"), but even more 
from the combined Opposition of Enlighten- 
ment respectability, Victorian moralism, and 
bourgeois efficiency More generally Schmidt 
shows that the early modern Protestantism of 
the communion season worked as much against 
privatization, individualism, and the mentali- 
ty of market efficiency as for these supposedly 
"Protestant" affinities. Schmidt also uses his 
study to illuminate several long-standing conun- 
drums. For example, ministers often tried to 
soften the ecstatic expressions of communicants, 
but Schmidt finds no great divide between the 
mental world of the clergy and the lived world 
of communicants. The greatest triumph of the 
book, however, is the discerning respect with 
which Schmidt unpacks the religious testimo- 
nies of ordinary people, especially the treasure 
trove of personal accounts recorded after the 
great revival arising from two celebrations of 
the Lord's Supper at Cambuslang, Scotland, in 
1742. His persistent refusal to reduce the Chris- 
tian experiences of his subjects to supposedly 
more basic realities of social ordering, gender, 
or Community cohesion, however much Schmidt 
is alert to the Operation of these factors, makes 
this not only an extraordinarily satisfying but 
also sometimes a deeply moving account. 

Mark A. Noll 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, Illinois 



Colonel Parke of Virginia: "The Greatest He c- 
torin the Totvn." By Helen Hill Miller. (Chapel 
Hill: Algonquin, 1989. xxii + 232 pp. $19-95.) 

At a time when study of the colonial Chesapeake 
is dominated by social historians, it is refresh- 
ing to come across a work that strikes off in a 
different direction. Helen Hill Miller has writ- 
ten the first book-length treatment of Daniel 
Parke II (1665-1710). 

The outlines of Parke's life are already familiär 
to Virginia scholars. Some of its features — such 
as foisting the rearing of a bastard son on a long- 
suffering wife or the feuds with Lt. Gov. Francis 
Nicholson and Commissary James Blair— make 
for entertaining vignettes in undergraduate lec- 
tures or other public presentations. Parke ranked 
among the lustiest of early Virginians. Born to 
a family that numbered the diarist John Evelyn 
among its English relations and stood at the 
head of colonial society, Parke aspired, in his 
own words, "to be Governor of Virginia." That 
goal never came within his grasp, but not for 
want of trying. He spent much of his adult- 
hood in England seeking such a position. A seat 
in Parliament might have turned the trick, but 
his election tactics were so smelly that he gained 
censure instead of victory Unchastened, Parke 
sought the prize via the battlefield; he attached 
himself tojohn Churchill, first Duke of Marl- 
borough, serving in the campaign that culmi- 
nated in the battle of Blenheim (1704). The 
duke's victory gave the colonel his finest hour, 
for it was Parke who carried the news to Queen 
Anne. He was rewarded with five hundred 
guineas, a medal, and the governorship of the 
Leeward Islands. If his tenure there was an in- 
dication, the Virginians were lucky not to have 
him govern them. The island colonists so dis- 
liked his method of administration that they 
rose up and murdered him. In death he con- 
tinued troublesome; his entangled estate re- 
mained the subject of litigation on both sides 
of the Atlantic well into the middle of the eigh- 
teenth Century 

Parke's biography was no easy undertaking. 
Parke's literary remains, like those of other 
seventeenth-century Virginians, are sparse. Mill- 
er was compelled to cast far afield in search of 
documentation, and in so doing, she demon- 
strated considerable ingenuity in gleaning tid- 
bits from out-of-the-way sources. The overall 



